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VICTORIA WORKS, BIRMINGHAM, 
Begs to inform the Commersial World, Scholastic Institutions, and the. Public generall: , 
that by a novel application of his unrivalled Machinery for making Steel Pens, he has intro. 
duced & NEw seRies of bis usefal productions, which, for EXCELLENCE OF TEMPER, QUALITY OF 
MATER(AT, and above all, OHBAPNESS 1N PRICE, unast ensure paiecesal approbation and defy 


onmpe tithon. : 
wok "te sh Pen bears the impress of his name asa guarantee of q uality ; they are put up in boxes 
containing one gross each, with label outside and the fac- siatiie of his signature, 
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At the request of nnmerons persons ei in tuition, J. G. has intreduced his 
WARRANTED SCHOOL AND PUBLIC PENS, which aro especially adapted to their use, 
being of different degrees of flexibility, and with ‘fine, mediam, and broad points, suitable to 
the various kinds of Writing taugbt in School. 

Sold Retail by all Stationers and Booksellers. “Merchanta and Wholesale Dealers,can be 
eupplie 4 at the Works, Graham Street, Birmingham ; at 91, on Street, New York; and at 
37, Gras echarvh Street, tapon. 
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use of these oat (MOKISON’S VEGETABLE UNIVERSAL 
MEDICINUS) by the public has proved their efficacy and ‘virtues, and the 
truth of Mr. Morison’s system as to the cure of diseases. — Being composed only 
of vegetable matter or. medicinal herbs, they are found by experience to be 
harmless to the most-tender age, or the weakest frame, under every stage of 
human suffering; the most pleasant an benign in their operation ever offered 
to the world ; and at the same time the most certain in searching out the root 
of any complaint, however deep, and of performing a qure, if within the reach 
of human means, The tedicines consist of three sorts, tending to the same 
purose, that is to cleanse and purify the blood and finids. “They. are nemed :— 
No, 1 Pills; No. 2 Pills. In boxes at 7§ds ds. Ade Bs. Sd.. ard 46. Cd. 
family packets 11s. each: also the Vegetable Alperient Powders, Is. 14d. per 
box. Morison’s Vegetable Universal Medicines are sold’ by weaves - 
and all Medicine Venders. 

Beware of Vaccination, which is a direet poi 
the cause of all kinds of disease, 
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THK FREED-MAN. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION. 
New Yorx, November 14th, 1867, 
My Dear Friend, 

I send you by this mail, a paper drawn up by the Rev. Mr. Strieby, 
one of the secretaries of the American Missionary Association, a society de- 
voting its energies, more than any other, to the Freed-men’s Aid and schools. 
It was to this society the collections made by the Congregational Churches of 
Great Britain were sent, and I know of none more deserving of the support of 
the christain men of our land. Mr. Whipple and Mr. Strieby, the secretaries, 
and Mr. Smith, the Field Agent, are indefatigable in their exertions, and such a 
pure and precious Christian spirit pervades the whole operations of the Society, 
that it gives me more than ordinary pleasure to bear my humble testimony to 
its claims and to its usefulness. Formerly, in company with the Hon. C. C. 
Leigh, I visited many of the schools and stations of this society, and was struck . 
with the order, method, and Christian spirit that pervaded their operations. 
Good Levi Coffin, in his calm speeches, used to say that he wished whatever 
was done for the freed-men, to he done “all for Christ.” It was a beautiful 
sentiment. It is, indeed, in this spirit that the American Missionary Society 
is at work. I have been invited to visit its stations, and I intend to exert my 
utmost endeavours so todo. When I was at the South and the West on my 
last visit, war was raging in every direction with all its horrors. Yet in the 
midst of hostility, and of danger of which in England friends could have little 
conception, the agents of this society, almost with their lives in their hands, 
were calmly and successfully prosecuting their truly divine work. I am not 
however surprised at the devotedness of the committee, the officers and the 
agents, for all seem to me to be animated by the “One Spirit ;” it was and is 
done “all for Christ.” Actuated by so powerful a motive you will not be 
surprised to learn that God is blessing the labours of this society in a great 
variety of ways. Nor will you be surprised to learn that our friends 
of the Western Freed-Men’s Aid Society, under the leadership of. Levi 
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Coffia, are in close and friendly operation with this noble association. I 
think it ought to be known in Great Britain that the Rev. Dr. Kirk, of Boston, 
so honourably remembered among our brethren for his evangelical sentiment 
and for his unmistakeable love of freedom, is the President of this Society. This 
is not a nominal position, for recently at Homer, almost at the peril of his health, 
he eloquently advanced the claims of the institution, I earnestly hope and pray 
that our readers will ponder and pray over the statements of Mr. Strieby, to 
which I wish especially to invite attention, and that many may be induced to 
render aid as God has prospered them. I have been making enquiries as to 
the splendid donation of Mr. Peabody, and I learn this much. ‘The adminis- 
tration of the fund is in the hands of Southern as well as Northern men. The 
secretary of the fund, tne Rev. Barnas Sears, whom I suppose every one knows 
from his interesting life of Martin Luther, is a gentleman in whom, if he were 
untrammelled, every confidence might be placed. This however must be noted 
that only the interest, and 40 per cent. not yet expended, of this large donation, 
is available, and as 1 am informed at present mainly the poor whites are the 
beneficiaries of this fund. Well do I know tliat they need all that can be done 
for them. The poor, ignorant and idle, swearing whites of the South need all 
that can be done for them, and I for one rejoice that they are to be benefitted. 
But we ought not to forget that it is the coloured Freed-men who have the first 
claim upon our humanity. By their endurance under the shameful and cruel 
yoke of slavery, by their forbearance when they might have perpetrated deeds 
of violence and blood, by their valour as brave defenders of freedom and of their 
country, they appeal to the sympathies of mankind and have demonstrated 
that they are deserving of all our help. 

There is reason to fear, and it is my duty to mentiomit, that the trustees of the 
Peabody fund, if they aid the coloured people at all, will yield to the shameful 
prejudice against colour and build schools for the freed-men distinct from those 
for the poor whites. This will be a deplorable and a cruel mistake. As I am 

informed co-operation with the American Missionary Association was sought 
upon this condition. But that Society at once and with that consistency which 
has been the main feature and glory of its entire history promptly and decidedly 
declined. Such principle deserves, and in the end will secure, the confidence 
and support of every true friend of freedom and of the coloured race. The im- 
portance of the Freed-men’s aid work at the present moment cannot be over 
estimated. In the interests of the injured poor, in the interests of peace and of 
humanity, I beg and implore those whom these lines may reach, not to relax 
their efforts. 

Their old oppressors who strove to rivet on them indissoluble fetters are stil] 
at work striving hard to arouse prejudice against the coloured race. You know 
that I am not a politician and that I care not for the strife and heated partizan- 
ship of political parties. But who can fail to note the result of the elections in 
Ohio, Pennsylvania and New York? What does the present political battle 
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cry—* That the United States government is a government for white men and 
by white men ”’—mean, except that the white man is to be the ruler and lord of 
the land, and the poor black is to be the helot? I meta respectable looking 
black man last Sunday evening in the street, and whilst waiting for a car 
entered into conversation with him. He was intelligent and very civil to me, 
but felt the iron of oppression still entering into his soul. The night was clear 
and the stars shone, and the moon with that sharply defined and brilliant ap- 
pearance so peculiar to this hemisphere. Vointing to the orb-gemmed concave 
above, this stranger exclaimed, “ Whatis the use of education to the black man 
—what is the use of pointing him to the stars and the heavens, if you declare 
that he shall never scale those celestial heights which you are determined to 
usurp and to reserve alone and entire for the white man?” I tried to speak 
words of comfort and encouragement to the poor brother, telling him that it 
would not be always so, that God was manifestly on their side conducting their 
cause to a successful issue, that there were myriads of men in every part of the 
world interested in their welfare, and determined to protest against all un- 
righteous distinction between man and man on account of colour and clime, I 
begged him to urge his people and to strive himself to advance in knowledge, 
virtue and religion, and that in due time God would bring all things to pass. 
The man helped me into the car and we parted. 
Faithfully yours, 
My dear Friend, 
FREDERICK TOMKINS, 


THE FREED-MEN AND THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY 
ASSOCIATION. 

At the suggestion of Dr. Tomkins, of London, now in this country, I take the 
liberty of presenting to your readers a survey of the present condition of the 
Freed-men, together with a sketch of the labours of the American Missionary 
Association among them for the past year. The survey will exhibit the indus- 
trial, educational, and religious wants, progress, aspirations and vast responsi- 
bilities of this interesting people. 

Puystcat Retrer. 

The calle for relief during the year have been pressing. The short crops of 
the prior harvest, and the unusual severity of the past winter, produced much 
distress, which was endured with patience by those who had long been accus- 
tomed to suffer, and was relieved with joy as far as possible, by the missionaries 
and teachers of the Association, by whom 87,000 dols. in valuation of clothing 
and supplies were distributed, together with 9,580 copies of tbe Scriptures or 
parts of them—fitting accompaniments of each other. The past summer has 
been unusually productive, in wide sections of the South, and many of the 
Freed-men are placed above want. But there have been extensive districts 
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desolated by floods or injured by drought, the worm, or frosts; and there the 
Saviour's words, ‘the poor ye have always with you,” will still have emphatic 
fulfilment. Hence the calls for physical relief wlll still sound in the ears of 
those who have pity on the poor. 

ScHoots. 

Within the year, the Association has had under commission among the Freed- 
men, 82 missionaries, and 496 teachers. Its schools have been enlarged and 
multiplied, and still the unfortunate demand is in only a small measure met. 
A million of pupils need twenty-thousand instructors; while from all sources 
only about 2,000 teachers have been employed, and only about 111,000 pupils 
taught. The zeal of the pupils, and their readiness of acquisition, still cheers 
the hearts of the teachers, and vind'cates the claim that the coloured people are 
not an unintellectual race. It has been alleged against this claim, that their 
powers of acquisition are limited to the rudiments of learning, but the examina- 
tion at the close of the school year, evinced, as indeed had often been done 
before, that arithmetic, in its more complicated processes, is readily, and, in 
many instances, perfectly mastered. The schools of the Association, in central 
localities, are rapidly advancing to the rank of graded, training, and normal 
schools. Their efficient support is essential to the progress of the people; they 
are the models of the schools below, and will soon send forth their supplies of 
teachers, and of men prepared for the higher walks of usefulness. They are 
moreover of a permanent character. The Southern States will ultimately 
endow a system of common school education, and thus absorb the schools now 
supported by Northern Societies, but these institutions of a higher grade will not 
be supported by the States, and must remain for years as an educational con- 
tribution from without. 


THe Cotourrp Man a VorTER. 

The Freed-men hold in their hands measurably the fate of the country. Ten 
States will soon return to the Union and two-thirds of their voters, black and 
white, cannot read the ballots they will cast. The elective franchise works 
neither by magic nor machinery. The voter must be intelligent and conscien- 
tious. The condition of the coloured man has determined and will determine the 
condition of the poor whites. While the one was a slave, labour was the badge 
of degradation, and the white man would not work. Ifthe coloured man becomes 
an intelligent, prosperous, and respected citizen, the poor white will follow him 
into the field and workshop, into the school and church. To educate, intellec- 
tually and religiously, the blacks, is to educate the whites, and the education 
and elevation of both is the demand of the hour and the requirement of God. 


Reticiovs Curtvre. 
The peculiarity of the negro character is in its religious element, and in this 
lies its strength. His faith and hope, in the gloom of his bondage, reached 
upward to touch the fingers of God, and the touch upheld him. But in the 
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emotional traits of his character is concealed also his weakness, exposing him to 
the approach of intemperance and Romanism, and to the evils of mere excitement 
in religion. The Association aims to enlighten his faith and avert these evils 
by its schools, its temperance pledges, and by the preaching of the gospel in the 
pulpit, the school, and at the fireside. 


Tue Mrsstonary Assocrarion. 

The expenditures of this Association during the year have been 342,702, dols. 
in cash, besides the 87,000 dols. in the valuation of clothing and supplies men- 
tioned above, in all 429,700. Its labours are mainly devoted to the Freed-men, 
and its disbursements for their benefit, and its number of teachers, render it the 
largest organization working for their elevation. By its faithful labourers 
among them it has wiped away many tears, brought relief to many humble 
homes, and saved many human beings from perishing with cold and hunger; 
it has opened schools to eager minds, and instructed many citizens in the high 
responsibility of elective franchise ; it has forewarned and forearmed the people 
against the danger of intemperance ; it has circulated the Bible, and taught many 
to read it whohave sought that boon with ardent prayers and repaid it with 
tearful thanksgiving: it has taughtthe people of God “the way of the Lord 
more perfectly,” and has led the inquiring sinner to Christ. 





NEGRO SUPREMACY. 

This cry of “negro supremacy” is one of the best that has yet been invented 
by the genius of the South for a long time. It is brief, forcible, and, with 
people who do not care to look below the surface, highly effective. All parties 
who have a tolerable share of the pride of a superior race can use it without 
loss of dignity. It serves for the message of the President, a leader in the 
public journal, a telling peroration for the “ stump” orator, and it can be turned 
to account in the railway, the omnibus, the drawing-room, and the counting- 
house. Even the “ Liberals” find that it will afford them a good opportunity to 
steal out of the temporary agitation of which they are becoming rather weary, 
and which promises nothing to them in the future either in the form of patron- 
age.or influence. A very good cry indeed, but nothing more. Vow et praterea 
nihil. It began in Connecticut, and rose to the highest pitch in New York. 

Our countrymen are often ridiculed in America for the blunders they make 
respecting places and parties, but without just reason, for there is such a confu- 
sion of names in the United States that no one but a native can be expected te 
distinguish one from another. -\n attempt at careful explanation, we fear, in 
many cases would only add to the bewilderment. We shall keep therefore as 
far as possible to things that are known to us all. 

We shall not try to shew-the political condition of Connecticut, but if the 
English reader will refer to the columns of the Times, he will find that the 
Mayor of New Haven, the chief city in Connecticut, according to the latest 
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intelligence, presided at a meeting of Fenians. He may learn also from the 
American journals, that on Thanksgiving Day, the Mayor and Council of New 
York presented themselves before the Fenian funeral procession to show their 
respect for the memory of Allen, Gould and Larking, We can quite imagine 
that an unsophisticated Briton may receive this unwelcome information with a 
degree of surprise. But let him keep calm and without unduly taxing his 
attention, we hope to make the matter clear. 

He must not suppose that the native born people of the New England State, 
have lost their interest in the old country, or that they are disposed to join in 
the apotheosis of the men who sacrificed so wantonly the lives of innocent people 
at Clerkenwell or Manchester. 

The descendants of the original settlers in Connecticut, are not forsaking their 
principles, but the state is losing its homogeneousness. 

Large numbers of young men who would have added to the strength of New 
England, are laying the foundations of new cities and states on the slopes of the 
Pacific, and in the fertile valleys of the Mississippi basin. Their places are more 
than filled up by manufacturing emigrants from Europe. The three southern 
states of New England, and the city of New York, are a sort of Irishman’s 
paradise. Professor Gilman, in a lucid article, in the New Englander on the 
‘School Question in Connecticut,” tells us that at the school election of 
September 16, 1867, an avowedly Roman Catholic ticket was elected by a 
majority of seventy votes, The day before the ballotting, two of the Roman 
Catholic pastors of the city (New Haven) exhorted their parishioners to show 
their strength against the “ Yankees.” 

Great respect, therefore, is shown by politicians, for what is called the 

Milesian vote. 
* The negroes in America have suffered the greatest persecution from the Fenian 
party. The rioters at New York on the issuing of the Lincoln proclamation, 
would, in their jealous malignity, have destroyed, if possible, every coloured 
person in the city. They fell upon the unoffending Freed-men like fiends, 
reckless of all consequences if they could only exterminate them. Why ? 
Because with education, and a fair chance for improvement, they might leave 
the Fenians at the bottom of the social scale. e 

It is not negro supremacy that is feared in America, but that which negro 
suffrage under right training might serve to counteract. Let us look at the facts 
of the case, The first cry we heard from the South was “the Blacks will 
massacre our families, if we are invaded by the army of the North.” How 
shocking! What eventually happened? Pillage, incendiarism, and the 
perpetration of crimes not to be mentioned? No, but the protection of the 
homestead, the tillage of the fields that but for negro docility and forbearance, 
would have been left to utter desolation. Did the Freed-men raise a clamour 
for the rights of suffrage? Did they threaten the ruin of society, if they were 
not placed in the fore rank of politicians? Did they send a deputation to the 
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bureau of Secretary Seward, to tell him that if their wishes were not conceded 
his ** life would not be held sacred ?” 

It is well known that the concession of the suffrage to the Freed-men in any 
case, Was not so much in consideration of their own claims, as a matter of 
expediency for the security of the nation. It was said with truth, there is an 
element of loyalty in the negroes not to be found in those who for their own 
selfish ambition, have sacrificed myriads of lives and millions of treasure in a 
wicked and unprovoked rebellion. 

Is it a crime on the part of the emancipated negroes to exercise the right so 


” 


conferred? Is it pretended that the “poor whites” are better qualified to vote ? 
or that the Fenians will make a safer constituency. 

We have no desire to enter into the political question, but we are justified in 
asking those who raise the cry of negro supremacy, on what grounds are the 
Freed-men themselves to be blamed in the matter. We always understood that 
tlhe Southern planter prided himself on his superior intelligence, and on the 
extent of his influence. Is all this superiority gone? We suppose that the 
aristocracy of the South, numerically, are small. They have created around 
them a monotonous dead level. But if the son of a “poor white” has reached 
the “ White House,” why should not others have a little chance to rise, if even 
there should be only one in a million. 

We are sorry to observe that the “old hatred” breaks ou’ in the bitter terms 
ofthe planter school. A Virginia paper says: “ the reign of the negro must be 
brief. This country can never be given up to the negro, and if its redemption 
must be secured through seas of blood, it will even thus be filled for the abode 
of white men.” “Itis a most dreadful necessity that is foreed upon us of 
planting ourselves in a posture of deadly warfare against these people, but we 
have no alternative.” We forbear to quote the profane writers of the Charleston 
Merewry and journals of that stamp because though the Fragp-Man does not 
circulate in the “ first families ’’ of the South, it is read by people who look for 
decorous forms of speech. 

We submit these views to those who have not yet been given up to “strong 
delusions.” It is quite in vain to cure the hallucination of Southern Fenianism 
when it has once fairly set in. The objects forthe greatest compassion amongst 
ourselves are those who smarted so severely by the Confederate loan. They still 
cling to the forlorn hope that the South will gain its ascendancy and it ehafes 
them to think that the negro suffrage should stand in the way of the payment 
of their bonds. They forget the unpleasant questions that are left to us in con- 
sequence of their former folly—as the Alabama and belligerent rights in the 
Abyssinian war. These misguided and fanatical people are not consistent with 
themselves. One of our cheap daily papers in the same issue that predicts all man- 
ner of misery and ruin from riegro supremacy contains this remarkable statement. 
“Though the planters are impoverished, and the Freed-men refractory ; though 
storms, inundations, and pestilence have impeded communications; and though 
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the conquering North has imposed a tax on the staple, the yield of Cotton 
greatly exceeds that of last year both in quantity and quality, and as yet, it has 
been gathered in the finest order.” General Howard writes, “In spite of the 
damaging rains, the cotton crop of 1867 is estimated by high authority at 
2,300,000 bales, being nearly two-thirds of the largest crop ever produced.” 
Who gathered these millions of bales: the poor whites? They are too proud 
to work. The American Fenians? They have been otherwise engaged. Who 
then? The Freed-men, who in works of utility for the commerce of the world, 
certainly have the “supremacy.” But we are warned that there is to be a 
change inthis respect. The four millions of negroes are to be superseded in the 
Here is the notice toquit: “ A meeting was held, says the 
Lexington Virginia Gazette, on court-day, to take initiatory steps to canvass 


labour market. 


every district in the country, and procure names for the formation of a society 
or company, to forward as speedily as possible a scheme for employing white 
labourers only. The coloured people have drawn the line of separating them- 
selves from the white men; they will see who can subsist the longest under the 
new order of things. The scheme will be pushed forward with energy, and by 
spring we may have 1000 or 1500 white labourers and voters in the county ; 
then let the coloured men see who were their friends, and who are.” These 
amiable planters of Lexington, as they can no longer flog the negroes, intend to 
starve them out, They ought to be more careful; the Freed-men can read, and how 
sad it would be if they should migrate to Texas and leave the first families of 
Virginia to till their own fields. 


jall the Sabbath school children. On last 
evening I preached to 500 persons in the 
Wesleyan chapel in this place; I lecture in 
the Mechanic’s Institute this evening. On 
next Lord’s Day I am to preach in the Wes- 
leyan chapel at St. Ansell, and lecture in the 
Town Hall on Monday and Tuesday evenings. 


To THE Epitor oF THE “‘ FREED-MAN.” 
Looe, Cornwall, Dec. 13th, 1867. 
My Dear Sir, 

Iam happy to inform you that I am fully 
under way in Cornwall. 
Liskeard, where I occupied the Independent 
pulpit on the Sunday morning, and the 


I commenced at 










Wesleyan in the evening. On Monday evening 
we had an excellent meeting in the Wesleyan 
chapel, at which His Worship, Mayor Isaacs 
presided. We addressed the school chiJdren 
on Thursday evening, and lectured again on 
Friday. Dr. Ingston, the Miss Allens and 
the Elliot family, interested themselves in 
securing good meetings. 
Monday evening at Bodmin in the Guildhall, 
kindly lent by the Mayor of the town for the 
occasion. 


I lectured on last 


The meeting was unusually large, 
Mr. Tonkin, a leading Wesleyan, took the 
chair, and gave me every assistance. I had 


quite an interesting meeting at 5 o'clock, of 


The following are the collects, £2 of which 
has been received from the sale of the Freep. 
Man, which I enclose. 


Yours cheerfully, 


W. H. Jongs. 

£ s. d. 

Liskeard Wesleyan Chapel 400 
From Children’s Lecture ... 20 0 
Lecture in Temperance Hall 40 0 
Bodmin Guildhall , ws OHM D 
From Lecture to Sunday Schools 110 0 
Second Lecture at Bodmin 40 0 
From Wesleyan Chapel, Looe 210 Q 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

W. J. Suirn.—We were perfectly explicit in 
the matter to which you refer, and can only 
recommend a re-perusal of the article. 

E. 8. G.8 The 


over 


Best thanks Poetry stands 


Che Freed-Man. 


JANUARY, 1868. 

THE MESSAGE FROM AMERICA. 
The statement given in our pages by 

the representatives of the American 


we have 


Missionary Association, no 
doubt will receive due attention We 
can readily anticipai reply that 


will be made by our churches in Eng- 
land. ‘“ Our own claims are so press- 
ing that we have no margin from which 


d- 


to shew 


to render help to the cause of the fre 
men though we should be glad 
our sympathy with such earnest and 
self-denying workers.” 

But the momentous question should 
The 


generous, simultaneous collection given 


not be dismissed on this account. 


by the churches in January 1866, was 
a fine expression of christian charity, 
and at the time, of incalculable import- 
that the 
case of the Freed-men requires further 


ance. We venture to submit 
thoughtful consideration on the part of 
those who are concerned not only for 
the credit and welfare of our country, 
but also for the highest interests of the 
human race. 

For example; it is of great moment 
that 


make themselves acquainted with the 


influential christian men should 
real condition of the millions of Freed- 
men ; they cannot represent their own 


case, Politicians and traders of all 
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judgment. 


9 
kinds use taem for their own purposes, 
but they do not exhibit all the facts 
essential to be known to form a correct 
Even our missionary breth- 
ren are under a kind of necessity to 
give reports confined to their own cir- 
cumscribed sphere likely to interest 
subscribers and to gain support for the 
societies by whom they are sent out. 
It will be 


there are 


found on closer enquiry that 
large 


barianism in our West Indian Colonies 


p itches of chronie bar- 
never seen by the missionary, and of 
course never touched. 

The Jamaica movement has yielded 
two results which its promoters regard 
First, the 

Justice : 


with much complacency. 
the Lord Chief 


Second, the adoption of a poor law. 


charge of 
Colaterally we might mention also, the 
But 
the most ordinary mind on reflection 


formation of a trading company. 


must surely see that this is not an issue 
The 
Poor Law will prevent the reconstruction 


to be regarded with satisfaction. 


of the dwellings that were burnt to the 
ground, because the return of the out- 
casts who were driven to. the woods 
might for a time increase the poor rates. 


We 


estimate the danger arising from this 


believe it is impossible to over- 
unexcavated heathenism in the midst 
of modern civilization. One barbarian 
in Abyssinia has cost us a million of 
money as afirst instalment. The early 
and thorough instruction of our Freed. 
men might have furnished hundreds of 
pioneers for the regeneration of Africa. 

We are deeply impressed moreover 
with the conviction that nothing would 
conduce more to the strength of the 
British Empire, than the creation of a 
Christian sentiment in reference to the 
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coloured race ; we mean, that practically 
the millions of British subjects in India 
and in our colonies should be regarded 
as fully entitled to the rights of proper | 
humanity. 

Our young men who pass through | 
competitive examinations for the Civil 
Service, find an attraction in the petty 
despotism they will be able to exercise 
over the “niggers.” That sentiment 


is fraught with the utmost peril. | 
« Pride” in nations, as in individuals, 
goeth before destruction.” The planters | 
in the Southern States of America, 
brought on their ruin by the contempt 
of the negro, which they now find it 
impossible to unlearn. Nothing will 
entirely correct the evil, or eradicate 
the selfish tyranny which it engenders, 
but the spirit of true Christianity 
Again; it is well that we should have 
fellowship with our American brethren 
in the arduous work to which they have 
devoted themselves. Dark days are at 
hand, and difficulties will have to be 
encountered that will test severely the 
Let us, 


while we may, stand by those who in 


strength of Christian principle. 


works of Christian civilization have 
jeopardised their lives in the high places 
of the field, An 
tion, fraternal sympathy and . moral 


support will not be unappreciated. 


occasional contribu- 


For ourselves we are instructed by 
experience not to expect much from 
societies. More will depend on the 
force of individual conviction, societies 
must live on the report of “success,” 
they find it necessary in order to keep 
up their machinery to have a display of 
figures. They shrink in consequence 
from real hard work, and abandon posi- 


tions, however important, that donot pay. 
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The British and Foreign Freed-men's 
Aid Society contracted a debt which 


would have been liquidated by a sove- 


reign from each member of the ““Coun- 
cil,” but frightened by their own sha- 


dow members of the executive 


some 
directed their energies rather to the 
termination of its existence. We have 
contiuued through the second year of 
service without receiving anything 
either for work done or personal ex- 
We are anxious, because of 
other claims on time and effort, to trans- 
fer the burden to other hands, and on 
the return of the Editor and Secretary 
from America we hope to be relieved 
But 


are so convinced that this cause of the 


from official responsibility. we 
Freed-men cannot be abandoned with- 
out incurring disaster, that we shall not 
withhold our service, feeble and inade- 
quate we admit, until some more efficient 
agency shall be raised up. It is an 
encouragement to know that an almost 
nominal subscription from a few earnest 
friends promptly sent, would be suffi- 
cient to keep up the magazine. 


REV. NEWMAN HALL IN RICHMOND. 

A correspondent of the New York Observer 
writes—‘‘ Richmond, Va., Nov. 20, 1867.— 
Last evening Rev. Newman Hall preached to 
an immense congregation of coloured people 
in the First African church. For more than 
an hour before the time appointed, the house 
was densely packed, and the time was occupied 
in singing many of the old favorite hymns. 

‘* Mr. Hall commenced by saying that the 
coloured people in this country have many 
jearnest friends in Great Britain, who are 
looking with interest at the course which they 
He 


ded to give them important counsel 


may pursue in their new-found freedom. 
then proces 
and advice, which if heeded, will result in 
much good to them as a people. He was 


specially earnest with them on the subject of 
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that their 


future welfare would depend upon their habits 


of 


temperance, and assured them 
industry and temperance, and that with 
these, their prosperity was certain to follow. 
“Mr. Hall took for his text the words of| 
Jesus in the parable of the feast: ‘And yet 
there is room.’ He gavea running comment, 
first on the whole parable, and then followed 
with some very stirring remarks, which held 
his strange audience in fixed attention to the 


ost He employed one very impressive 
gure, which evinced great power on the part 
of the speaker. He said in speaking of the 
invitation, the great bell of the feast went 


swinging through the world, ‘ Whosoever,’ 


and that all might come. The greatest and 
the vilest of sinners were alike welcome to 
come to this feast; if any were afraid they 


were not included among the elect, they were 
among the ‘ whosvevers,’ and therefore might 


come. 


T 


‘In the course of his sermon he took a 


letter from his pocket which he said he had 
just received from his aged mother, and read 
} 


im 
nh 


n 


some extracts, in which she exhorted to 
‘ stand up for Jesus,’ and, said he, ‘I will tell 
her, when I return, that I read this part of the 
letter to my coloured friends im the African 
Mr. Hall full 


sympathy with the coloured people of this 


is in 


church in Richmond. 


land in their efforts to rise. Indeed, he may 
be styled the poor man’s friend, ready to lend 
a helping hand to lift up the poor everywhere. 
Though here but one day, he visited several 
schools, white and coloured, and I am sure 
He told 


never have 


found much to interest him. the 


coloured people that he could 
exhorted them to be contented in slavery, 
because he never believed it was right since 
he could remember. Of course this latitude 
would have been too hot for a man like him 
But thank God | 


it is better now, and we hope will continue to 


before slavery was abolished. 


improve for a long time to come. 


THE FREED-MEN IN RELATION TO 
THE SOUTHERN PRESBYTERIAN 

CHURCH. 

We are always glad to report any signs of 


progress in the South. Though the ministers 


‘ 


»f Richmond seem to have been reluctant to 
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the Rev. 


Newman Hall, into their pulpits, from the in- 


receive our devoted countyman, 
fluence of prejudice or some other cause, it 
must not be supposed that they aro altogether 
impervious to truth, in relation to the claims of 
We st 


bear with them, and lend them all the en- 


their negro Christian brethren. m 


couragement in our power. They have the 


false and injurious sentiments of a life time 


to overcome, and it may take as much time in 
their peculiar circumstances, as it does in 
America to raise a national movement, and 
that we know, as in the instance at Plymouth 
and Bunker’s Hill, extends over a considerable 
portion of the term allotted to our earthly 
existence. On reference to the Freep-Man 
for Februrary, 1867, page 106, it will be seen 
that after an earnest discussion continued for 
some days, the General Assembly at Memphis 
‘* resolved, that whilst nothing in our stan- 
dards, or in the Word of God, prohibits the 
introduction into the gospel ministry of only 


qualified people of any race, yet difficulties 


vrise in the general structure of society, and 
from providential causes, which may and 
should restrain the upplication to the Church 


é 
sty 


of this at uct principle. Holding this over, 
the assembly recommends that whenever a 
session or Presbytery shall find a coloured 
person who shall possess suitable qualifications 
they are authorised to license him to labour 
as an exhorter among the coloured peopie 
under the supervision of the body appointing: 
him.” 

The venerable assembly at that time 
would go no further in the recognition of any 
preacher having a skin of darker hue than 
their own, as one of their ministerial fra- 
ternity. He might exhort Christian people 
as black as himself, but it was not to be 
tolerated that he should sit down with them 
We 
were promised the visit of a delegation from 
the Southern Presbyterian Church consisting 
of Rev. M. D. Hoge, D.D., Rev. B. M. Palmer, 
D.D., and the Rev. J, L. Girandean. Pre. 
suming probably on the diluted state of feeling 
in Great Britain, on the subject of emancipation 
these learned and eloquent divines anticipated 
a cordial and unqualified welcome. 


on the same bench in the Presbytery. 


They 
seem, however, to have had some misgivitgs 
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as to the kind of reception that might be given | 


for they have not made their appearance 
amongst us. We are rejoiced to say, that, 
since the General Assembly at Memphis, 
they have greatly amended the record. If 
they will go a step further and add to their 
delegation some cvloured doctor of Divinity, 
we can promise them a most cheering welcome. 
We ask 


** supremacy,” 


do their 


one to three is the proportion 


not them to relinquish 


that will content us. Surrey Chapel, we have 
no doubt, will be open to them, and our dis- 
tinguished brother, Mr. Newman Hall, will be 
generous enough to allow them a collection, 
and to say nothing abont Richmond. 

3ut we must not forget in the excitement 
of such pleasing anticipations to tell the story 
of the change that is come over the Presby- 
terian leaders of the south. The movement 
seems to have begun at Rappahannock, a place 
with the war. 
The Presbytery there at its last meeting 


we remember in connexion 
adopted the following resolution : 

Resolved, That, in the judgment of this 
Presbytery, any differences in ecclesiastical 
privileges, founded upon race or colour, is 
repugnant to the Scriptures, and that the 
doors of this Presbytery are equally open to 
to the 


ministry, according to the forms and usages 


all classes for ordination Gospel 
of our Church. 

The Synod of Virginia, at its. late meeting 
at Charlestown, had before them a paper on 
this subject, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Overtures. The Committee unani- 
mously recommended its adoption by the 
Synod; and it was at once put to the vote, 
and passed with very few dissenting voices. 
It is as follows : 

**Whereas, the paper upon the subject of the 
coloured people adopted by the last General 
Assembly has been erroneously construed by 
some, as teaching the doctrine that coloured 
men, possessing the qualifications required by 
the standards of our Church and the Word of 
God, should not be ordained to the full work 
of the Gospel ministry, simply because they 
belonged to the negro race; therefore 

“Resolved, That the General Assembly be 
overtured to declare that the Church is 
Christ’s universal kingdom ; that its doors are 
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open alike to all who love the Lord Jesus; 
and that ordination to the work of the Gospel 
ministry is to be given to all those called of 
God to and qualified for that work, without 
respect for persons.” 

The following day one who was opposed to 
the resolution, earnestly requested that some 
one who had voted for it would move a recon- 
sideration, which was effected; and the fol- 
lowing was then adopted as a substitute : 

‘‘Resolved, That this Synod overture the 
General Assembly that is to convene in Nash- 
ville, on the 21st of the present month, to 
revoke the paper adopted by the last General 
Assembly on the subject of the relation of our 
Church to the coloured people, on the ground 


that » whole subject of licensing and or- 


daini: g persons to the Gospel ministry is by 
the nstitation placed, in the first instance, 
in th» power of the Presbyteries.”’ 


The moral triumph was not gained without 
a close contest. 

Dr. Dasney entered the lists to oppose the 
ordination of black men. Let us show, he 


A 
man comes forward with an adequate know- 


said, where this principle will lead us. 


ledge of Greek and Hebrew, with some fluency 


of speech, or ‘gift of the gab”—to be or- 
dained a minister by West Hanover Presbytery 
In case of appeal he sits in judgment upon a 
What is to pre- 
vent a black man ‘from becoming a pastor of 


white man or white woman. 


a church in which the blacks have a majority ? 
A black preacher may claim his right to 
minister at the bedside of a sick white female. 
Dr. Dabney depicted in his usual strong lan- 
guage these social results, which he claimed 
as ensuing from ordination of this class of 
Though 
not objecting to their ordination in their own 
organizations, Dr. Dabney maintained that 
coloured ministers could not be ordained with 
the same safety to be our co-presbyters now 
as when the race was in a state of slavery. 
Now they are free, and outnumber us. They 
claim social as well as civil equality—impu- 
dently, truculently, saucily, and are urged 
forward by those who, after disfranchising and 
extinguishing our noble Commonwealth, and 
putting our necks in the dust under the foot 
of our former slaves, would proceed with the 


preachers to rule among white men. 
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deliberate desire of ‘* mixing our blood,” that | nothing more than the natural decadency of 
the flush upon the cheeks of our women might | races. t is the same cause, and not any 
receive a current from Central Africa. Shall! mixture of bloods, which accounts for the 
he be told that the sentiments which recoils | degeneracy of modern Greece and Rome. We 
from such a consequence is a prejudice? It| have among the coloured people a missionary 
is the profoundest sentiment of the heart, | field which cries to us for help. We must 
which is wiser than the head. Dr. Dabney | take the position demanded of us. We must 
painted in fearful colours the condition to/|do right; if the blood and the crown of the 
which a people might be debauched by humi-| martyr be the consequence. If we do wrong 
liation. The Castilian blood, the noblest of| we shall have anothersort of crown, we shall 
the Gothic stock that was grafted upon the/| be persecuted, but not for righteousness sake. 
effete civilization of Rome, and the purest | He wished his hand might be palsied and his 
blood of the race, had been reduced in Mexico| tongue silent rather than he should be 
to the lowest degree of degradation by its| governed by a fear of consequences more than 
mixture with the Indian and negro. the Word of God. 

The learned Professor was in favour of| Mr. John Kirkpatrick, an elder from Lynch- 
keeping the blacks in white churches, but if| burgh, followed with a noble defence of the 
they would go into seperate organizations he | right of the negro to be ordained. He rebuked 
would ordain black men to be their pastors | with fidelity the extraordinary sentiments of 
and teachers, but not to bear rule with white| Dr. Dabney, and then cited cases where 
ministers in white churches. coloured men had with great satisfaction 

Dr. Leyburn said he had never heard a} furnished spiritual consolation to sick and 
speech in the Synod of Virginia with more | dying white people, male and female. And 
surprise and pain. Itwasutterly unaccount-|in conclusion, he happily answered Dr. 
able to him how Dr. Dabney should hold such | Dabney’s curious idea that the blacks were 
sentiments. Why, sir, all that he has said | fit to be ordained to rule and feed a charch of 
about the misery of the races and our humilia- | their own, but not fit to bear rule in the same 
tion is the mere outpouring of the feelings | church with whites. 
that we all have about the results of the war. Dr. Dabney had the support of the Southern 
He has left the Bible out of the question. Dr.| press. The Presbyterian Indew of Mobile, 
Leyburn regretted the action of the General | edited by the Rev. Dr. John H. Rice, said: — 
Assembly, and thought that body had made) ‘‘ We did not think that it would be possible 
a mistake. He thought the matter should | for any human being to take any exception 
have been left to the moral senses of Presby- 


whatever to the action which our Assembly 
teries. Dr. Dabney had said that our action | took with perfect unanimity on the subject 
would be revolutionary. Is that any reason | of the Ecclesiastical relations of the coloured 
why we should not do right? He was sur- | people.” 
prised at the logic that had been presented to| Tht Missouri Presbyterian said :—* Itseems 
this intelligent body. God would secure us| to us that no one can read those resolutions, 
against all danger in the performance of our | (of the Assembly) without being impressed 
duty. He did not think there was any need |with the truly Christian affection, and the 
that Dr. Dabney should trouble the ladies so | eminently wise zeal of the men who adopted 
much. He had no fear of any such conse- | them.” 
quences as had been foretold. | The Inde» of Mobile, like that of London in 
Dr. Dabney had spoken of the corruption of | the days of the Confederacy, pointed in the 
the Castilian blood. If he will go to Spain he | wrong direction, and the zeal of the Presby- 
will find the old Spanish gentlemen whose | terian of Missouri proved to be without 
blood never received any taint from the Moor. knowledge. We have the gratification now 
He is the pure Castilian. Yet you will not| to subjoin the result of the contest as given 
find a meaner fellow anywhere. He has no| in an American journal: 
energy and is of no value to society. This is| ‘We have received full reports from the 
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Southern Presbyterian General Assembly, 
which met at Nashville, Tenn., on the 21st 
ult. 

ACTION ON THE PREED-MEN REVOKED. 

“The action of the last General Assembly (at 
Memphis) on the subject of the Freed-men, 
which shocked ihe whole Christian world, has 
been revoked 

**Rev.B. M.Smith, D.D., from the Committee 
of Bills and Overtures, to which had been re- 
ferred the paper concerning the instruction of 
the coloured peo} le presente d the following 
report. 

“The Committee on Bills and Overtures re- 
port overture No. 7 from the Synod of Virginia, 
proposing a revocation of the acts of the last 
Assembly on the relation of our church to the 
coloured people, and overture No. 8 from the 
Presbytery of Mississippi, proposing such a 
modification of said action ‘as shall author- 
ize the Presbyteries, in the exercise of their 
discretion, to ordain to the Gospel ministry, 
and to organize into separate congregations, 
duly qualified persons of the coloured race, 
and so declare that mere race or colour is not 
regarded as a bar to office or privilege in the 
Presbyterian church in the United States.’ 
Your Committee report the following 
minute : 

**Resolved, 1, That believing the resolutions 
of the last Assembly, pp. 35 and 36, were evi- 
dently designed to be of temporary operation, 
and that they contain many clauses which do 
not adequately express the sentiments of our 
church on the subject contemplated, they be 
and are hereby revoked. 

**2. That inasmuch as, according to our con- 
stitution, the duty of admitting candidates to 
the office of the gospel ministry devolves 


solely on the Presbyteries, and that of electing 
Elders and Deacons solely on the congrega- | 


tions, all male persons of proper qualifications 
for such offices, of whatever race, colour or 
civil condition, must be admitted or elected 
by these authorities, respectively, in accor- 
dance with the principles of our church 
government, and in the exercise of a sound 
Christian discretion. 

“3. That the Assembly declines, on the 
ground of constitutional incompetency, to 
make any declaration respecting the future 
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ecclesiastical organization of such freed.-men 
as may belong to our communion, believing 
that the responsibility, as well as the course 
to be pursued, devolves on those persons who 
are both politically and ecclesiastically free, 
as all others, to serve God according to the 
dictates of their own consciences. 

“4. The Assembly earnestly enjoins on all 
our ministers and people to use all diligence 
in affectionate and discreet efforts for the 
spiritual benefit of the coloured race, within 
reach of their private and public ministrations, 
and to seek, by all lawful means, to introduce 
them into a permanent connection with our 
church. And for this purpose, the Assembly 
recognizes the lawfulness of measures such as 
have long been used in various portions of our 
church, contemplating the jndicious selection 
and employment of the more pious and 
intelligent persons among coloured communi- 
cants, in suitable official capacities, for the 
spiritual benefit of their own race. 

«Rev. Dr. Smith said he wished to do what 
he could for the Freed-men because they are 
heathen and need the gospel, and that is the 
reason why we should labour for them, and 
we are as ready to authorize one of one coluvur 
to preach the gospel, if he meets the require- 
Rev. Dr. J. 
E. C. Doremus made some objections to the 


ments of our book, as another. 


report, and wished to retain a part of the 
J. A. Lefevre 
was opposed to lionizing the negro; to eleva- 


action of the last Assembly. 


ting the negro to something almost divine; 
to all class legislation. Rev. J. Mack proposed 
He objected to 
any legislation on thesubject. The substitute 
was lost, and the report of the Committee was 


a substitute for the report. 


adopted unanimously. 

This action now places the General As- 
|sembly on Christian ground in reference to 
| the millions of blacks in the South, whatever 
may be the individual views and feelings of 
the ministers and people of the South. 





The Life of the Hon, George W. Gordon, by 
the Rev. D. Fletcher.—Second Edition. Mr. 
Fletcher has availed himself of other sources 
of information to re-cast his narrative and to 
make it more complete. 
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MISSION OF THE REV. NEWMAN HALL 
TO THE UNITED STATES. 

It is understood that Mr. Newman Hatt, 
was invited to America at the instance of a 
few devoted Christian men to preach the gos- 
pel and to state as opportunity might be given 
his personal views on the relations existing 
between England and America. 
that he 


several months in visiting the states Northern, 


In obedience to call has spent 


Western and Southern, and has had access to 
people of every condition. As an Evangelist 
he has fulfilled his mission with ardour and 
of 
Whitfield, and it may well be doubted whether 


diligence, unexampled since the days 


that remarkable preacher may be r 
Ni 


will be a household word henceforth 


garded as 


an exception. The name of wMaNn Hatt 
, not only 
from his simple and impressive religious pub- 
lications, but az the English preacher by whom 
they 


and stimulated in the Christian « 


were instructed, convinced, pe d 
In 


that priceless service there has been no alloy 


rsuade 


ourse, 


except indeed that which attaches to human 
Mr. 


Hall, by his extraordinary efforts, has crowded 


instrumentality even in its best form 


the work of a life time into the last few months. 
Nothing surely can exceed the grateful and 
devout satisfaction he must feel in being so 
singularly privileged. 

The Freed-men shared his kindest attention 
and will never forget his christian counsels 
and the expression of his fervent sympathies. 


On some points discussed by Mr. Hall in his 


public lectures there may be a difference of 


opinion. Many will think that he took more 
fully 


our 


credit than was 
of 


America during the war 


warranted for the 


friendliness 


countrymen towards 


We incline our- 
selves to this view; but there was throughout 
a leaven of right sentiment that under Provi- 
dence kept England from a collision that 
would have become at once a crime and a 
calamity words 


no could adequately re- 


present for its fearful magnitude. In his 
generous recognition of those who endeavoured 
to avert the evil, we regret that Mr. Hall 
omitted one of the truest—most earnest, and 
yet judicious friends of America—the Cuam- 
BERLAIN OF Lonpon. Yet notwithstanding 
these qualifications, we are deeply impressed 
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| with the sense of the importance and value of 
| the service rendered by Mr. Hall in the cause 
| of international peace. 


We fully acquiesce in the estimate of the 
work done in England, by Mr. Hall, given by 
Mr. Bright. 


every man in his own place. 


Every man in his own order, and 
The minister of 
Surrey Chapel had a place as an effective and 
almost ubiquitous public speaker that no ten 
men combined could have filled at thejunctare. 
Admit that he was in error in his notion about 
the North in “ fighting for a boundary,” he 
was revertheless a power amongst the masses, 
and in the Congregational Union, that all were 
constrained to recognize. 


We shall be 


American friends when we say that in noble- 


excused we trust by our 
ness of purpose and in generosity of feeling, 
our English evangelist had somewhat the ad- 
vantage of Dk. WiLLiam ApamMs at the public 


nNew Y 


meeting vk. There is no need to dis- 
claim indifference on the part of any patriotic 
man to the opinions of another 


country. 
Opinion may be respected as it is founded in 
justice altogether apart from the nationality 
of those by whom it isexpressed. To the last 


yur friend and the representative of our 


that 
id feel kindly towards America, and 


country persisted in the assurance 
England 
that she would indulge in no other sentiment. 
The of Mr. Hall therefore were 


most timely and come what will, their moral 


utterances 
effect can only be good. We welcome him 
home to his native shores and to this vast 
community of London as a man, who by the 
force of christian principle and the warmth of 
a real christian philanthropy has risen superior 
to the prejudices, and escaped the bitterness 
too prevalent in his time. But we must re- 
mind our fellow-worker and all the sincere 
friends of the cause of emancipation that the 
final victory of peace, trath and freedom is not 
yet achieved. The question just now is not 
who is entitled to the greatest distinction, but 
| who is willing to continue in the service. The 
|ease of the Freed-men has assumed a new 
phase. The work now to be done is not so 
| much that of public agitation, as of seasonable 
}and careful instruction. Itis of no use to con- 
| ceal the fact, political parties in England have 
practically relinquished the cause of the four 


16 


millions of emancipated people. The agita- 
tion of the time is too bitter and malignant to 
profit in the work of reconstruction and im- 
all 


questions soon impinge on the diabolical and 


provement. Mere Anti-ism may on 
prepare the way for the reaction of despotism. 
The failure of what is called the Liberal party 
in the case of Jamaica is deplorable, and the 
want of humanity evinced, reflects disgrace 
that must be indelible. 

What we want now is a band of men, how- 
ever few in number, of thorough sincerity and 
of whose disinterestedness there can be no 
room to doubt; men who care nothing 
for office, fame, or temporal advantage, so that 
they can serve the cause of humanity, in the 
way that the changes of the period demand. 
We trust that the British and Foreign Freed- 
Men’s Aid Society may yet be permitted to 
take an efficient part in this needful work. 
It will enter on a course of peculiar and 
practical usefulness—if only a few will be 
really faithful—keepsteadily at work—avoid 
all pretence and exaggeration, and bring out 
it 
From some quarter an 


the truth—if not, the sooner becomes 
extinct the better. 
Association of the right principle and proper 


spirit and aim will spring up. 


THE SITUATION. 
The political situation, 
Congregationalist and Recorder, stands out 


says the Boston 


clear and well defined before every man in 
the country: Mr. Johnson chose to put it in 
Shall the South be Africanized ? 
Shall the white race be put into the hands of 
the black race? the intelligent into the hands of 
of the ignorant ? the owners of property into 
If 
this were a fair statement upon the extreme 


this form. 


the hands of the landless and moneyless. 


Southern side of the question, we might reply 
more fairly. Shallthe South be again placed 
in a condition to revolt? Shall the majority 
of the people be placed in the hands of the 
slave-driving aristocracy? Shall the negroes 
be remanded into practical servitude. 
Congress wisely determined that re-con- 
struction should not proceed unless a majority 
of registered votes should sodetermine. They 
have done so in nearly all states. In spite of 
the opposition of the extreme rebel ele- 
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ment, the whites as well as the blacks 
registered their names, and in six out of ten 
of the states, the registered whites are larger 
in number than the registered blacks. A 
majority of those voters declared in favour of 
conventions, and elected members thereof, 
placing a majority of Republicans in each 
of these bodies. With a modesty and good 
sense, which speak loudly in their favour, 
the black men refused to lay claim to the whole 
number of the delegates to which they were 
entitled, and the conventions are by larger 
majorities in the hands of the white unionists. 
Mr. Johnson complains that the negroes are 
‘* regardless of the rights of property.” There 
is no evidence of it, unless he names the right 
of property in man, and surely we cannot 
blame them for rising to just views of that, 
and insisting that every man owns himself. 
They are peaceable and to a reasonable degree, 
industrious; we suspect they do most of the 
work that is done in the South, as they always 
have, and their intelligence is best manifested 
by their votes, which are in accordance with 
the views of the educated, well-intentioned 
religious classes of the North and West. 
Their conventions are harmonious, and though 
we have no idea that their institutions will be 
faultless; we know they will be much better 
than the South ever had before. 
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THE AMERICAN, 


A Weekly Newspaper, 
Published in London and Liverpool every Wednesday. as 


The want of a genuine American Newspaper has long been felt by many Americans 
resident in England, and also by a numerous body of Englishmen who desire to increase 
their knowledge of a great and kindred people, admitted by all to have been very imperfectly 
appreciated on this side of the Atlantic. 

Home, Colonial, and Continental affairs must necessarily engross so much of the time and 
space at tne command of English Journalists, that they cannot be reasonably expected to 
treat subjects peenliarly American with that fullness, comprehensive clearness, and precisien 
which would characterise a first class American paper in England. 

lo meet this want, which is rapidly increasing with the vast commercial and social inter- 
course of England and the United States, an American Weekly Journal is now started in 


London, with a branch office in Liverpool 


[t will give as accurately and comprehensively as possible Amarican news, and American 
pinion. Upon questions of mutual interest to England and the United States it will eon- 
scienciously refleet public opinion on both sides of the Atlantic. 

By the publication of Official information from all parts of the Union, The American 
will ¢ s best to aid those who wish to become citizens of the great Republic. 

It will be carefal to secure early intelligence in the various important departments of 
Agriculture, Commerce, Mining and Finance. 

[t has special correspondents in the United States, and 1bs facilities for early and accurate 
information are constantly increasing 

En 1 and American Literature and Art occupy a fair share of its attention, at the hands 
of writers of experience and acknowledged ability. 


It devotes a reasonable space to the progress of practical science, as shown in new and 
useful Inventions and Diadoveries 
rhe AmMeRtcaN bas commenced under such favourable auspices as warrant the assertion 


that no American paper has ever been started in Europe with such anumerous and able staff 


of contributors, or thé certainty of anything like the same extent of patronage and bona fide 
Ord: subseriptions, and advertisements may be addressed to the Manager, Chief Office 
of Publication and for advertisements, 75, Fleet Street, London, B.C. ; Mr. Scoffin, Liverpool 


Offee of Publication and for Advertisements, 6, Ranelagh Vlace, Liverpool (opposite the 
Adelphi Hotel); or to Mr, Wheeler, Newsagent, Manchester General Agent for the AMERICAN, 
Market Street, Manchester, * 
Susscriprion,—Unetamped, 8s, 6d,; atamped, 13s. per annum, payable in advance; single 
copies, 2d, ; stamped, 2d. 
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-Snteruational Pomorie Chace). 


Every day is convincing thoughtful men that the mission of F ngland 
and the United States is identic: al, to spread our commerce, our freédom, 
and the ( Gospel throughout the world. Deeply impressed with this 
conviction, it has been re ‘solved to erect a church commemorative of the 
unriveting the fetters of the four millions of slaves, and also of the ex 
cellent Pre ssident Lincoln. 

It has been dee ply felt that innumerable blessings would result from 
the more frequent interchange of thought between Christin ministers 
from the United States and those of our own country. It is designed 
to establish in connecticn with the International Church an American 
Service, to be conducted exclusively by American ministers, supplying 
for one or more Sabbaths. This will afford an opportunity for brethren 
in England and from the United States to hear and converse with each 
other, as well.as to engage in devotional exercises for the outpouring of 
the Spirit of God upon both nations, and upon the whole world. 

Contributions already promised and‘money raised :-— 

PROMISED TOWARDS THE CHURCH 
samuel Morley, Esq., London : : ; .; -£600 
Mr. Morley will recommend the london Chapel 
suilding Society to grant in free gift and in loan 500 
The ladies of the Introductory Church . ‘ 150 
A friend to America, per Mr. Edwards . : 25 


a) 


dees mae Esq. ' ; ; : 5 


i 


Wm. Tyl : : : ‘ 5 
org V Subse riptions, per the , ©. Denison . 5 
Russe i Sturges E q. 

Mr. Stephen Oliver 
anaes S: Moise, U. S. Consul 
EK. F. Satterth wait 
TOWARDS THE LINCOLN SCHOOL. 

Colleeted already for the Lincoln School 

Mrs. Strachan 

TOWARDS MORLEY HALL. 
Fred. Tomkins : ; ; 105 


Ministers, deacons, and others willing to co-operate will pleass 
communicate with Dr. Fred. Tomkins. 


This important movement may be promoted :— 
[. By ministers allowing Dr. Tomkins to deliver a lecture prepared 
by him on “Abraham Lincoln,” in their lecture-rooms. 
LT. Ladies by workit ne for a bazaar to be he ld in London. 
lil. Young persons by te iking colleetinge books or collecting cards 
1V. All may aid by subse riptions and by large or small donations 
Contributions and promises towards the above object are earnestly 
solicited, and may be sent to Benjamin Scott, Esq. Heath House 
Weybridge, Surrey ; Fred. Tomkins, Esq., Inner Te ake, London, E.C 
James ‘Townley, Esq., Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane, JXC. ; 
and Rey. J. Ll. Wilson, South Street, Finsbury, E.C. 





